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Classroom Manaeement: 
A Selecte d Review of me literature 

Stanley E Vasa 
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Introductioti 



Ahhimgh cbssrcKHn management can be viewed fttmi various per- 
^xxttves* thb pper focuaei on factors reliitmg to group manage- 
mem of stucknu and ajoperation benveen the student and die 
leather. More speciTicaly, this paper, the definkkm of dass* 
nxmi management b Umkad u> Uiose mans^jerial behaviors related to main- 
tenamie of finnask miderrt behavion and the reduce 
behaviors ((kiss ^ingersoU, 1^1). AsanKamoforgamm^diecUiKn^^ 
classroom management is viewed from the perspmi^ of preparation for 
the yean inniass activkies, ami moniioifog beNvtorst (F%[ure \\y specific 
lesicher behaviors and techniques are discusied %i^in eadi those caie* 
gpries. AldKMigh disdnctions have been made for die purpose of the diicus- 
sif 01 piactiar these aitperts of cbamxm 
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Figure I . Categories at CUssroom Mmagcmmt 

Muili iA the txxt'Ui wutk tiiiuritung lia^isnioiti maiiagcnwiti has iieen 
mlUu iuinl In \lw ucnk v>i jiKob Kminiii (1971)). aiwl ihat oi AikIci^)H, Hv- 
atMHi. and ! uinifr { l*^71M. In hi^» re***;UTh, Kounin usctl vkUnrtiiprs lo atui- 
U/e iciulict aiui Mu<U*ni t)ehavk«!» in ihv c lavinnrtn. ()ih* stiuiy uHistjattl of 
.10 M itHoiiuutifil ihwsnx>nK ITi fiiM- aiuf H'lCHul-gra^le tkwsniimiii ancl 15 
cLiviitioius litHii j^;Kk> ilntf ihrough nvr, A setoml vkkH>ta|je jwudy ton™ 
msuhI f>l rM> liiM- and Mtoiul gnMltM ii^wroonis whk h were selmtxl in nhuM 
Hhk h wctr In^v riuuigh ui Iwm' ar leasi two ctaii^snioim tor a gnule. Si*i<K)U 
ufiv M'k\iixl ilwt IukI. in \\w piijKi|>tils jiKlgiiRiU, one gonrf atul tme 
liKSKKHu ai ihc %«nue ^lacle kvel. Chiklren weie sanni for work involve- 
\m u\ and devLiiHA e\ei> 12 s<vond?» Init <Hily when ihey were working in an 
;HiKlenik Mibjttt. l>i{lereni ?itcnings were reported for H'atwork and tor re- 
riiaik)n. leathers « tiwirooni management liehavkirs weiv alM> labulaicxf. 

In a Hiud> uitfi inieni somewhat similar lo Ktiunin s rese;«vh. Kmmer. 
KveiiMMi. atK I Anderson ( m tomfxired two gn>u{>» i>r ihittl-gratle leat h- 
er* in t4ghl ek»menian stiiooh. ujiing fxrth l>eginningH>f*year aiwl fotkiw-up 
oliseiTaiMHiH, Kor (om|wriM>n pni^JMH*, te;tthei^ were divkletl aiKuaiegories 
ot iiKire eittHtive antl leii* et1e< live nuuuigers. Kxik%, pHxedures, pii|>a nu>n- 
itoring and deliven of consetjuenit^s were among ihe dimemk)ns !^tudk?d. 
(XlH-r reteni reM-aich ihat \m mmeti l)e><>nd Ktmnin luis led to exieniuvc 
deM n|«k>ns ol mtt M elemcntan antl stToiulan classroom orgiini/atkin 
antl management (Fvenson. KmnH?r. Clemems, Sanfordt & Woi^ham HW*I; 
Kmnier;>Aeil.son, Elements. Sanford Sc Worrfiam U)H4). 

Preparatian for the School Year 

PreparatHH) tor leiM hing iiKliuk^s a numlier of funtik>m, the first t)l 
whkh. in?^iimtkMuil planning, is <lwt iiHsed b\ Waller (UI84) elsewhere 
in this moin>graph, (Hu e panning is veil uiider way. trther pre|xiraior> f uih> 
ikm% assume intmised imjXHtante. Among i\wse are string up the tim- 
rooin antl eMaWiJ^hing loutinen. 

Setting Up the Classroom 

i )ne of die major (oiuerns of lioth tliissniom teathei-s and i t*%earther» 
atxHii t ki!i%nK>m miinagement k the initiaikm nl the stiuxil yean ptirtitularly 
e^aiihtehing rule* aiul guideUnes tor ljehavk>r tluririg the fimt tew week»of 
sih<K>l. Kmnter, KveitMin, and Andervin (I9H0); Evertson antl AndenwMi 
(1979); Knuner and KvfrtMni (1980); Evertuioii. Antlennwi. Knmien and 
ClenMnm (19H0); and Knmun, Saafortl, EvertJwwu & t:ieineni» (1981) foutid 
that mtire cfletiive managers t unsklerable time daring the tirsi weeb 
t>rHif<M>t a^nUttng Mutleniii in learning to behiive. mudie^ klentiftctl a 
nnmljer of ditiv rerHx*!* k twern leat her* jutlged tt> lie dfetive and metfisp- 
live mitnagers. t he tlitleietHe* IJtHween the grt)up» were mtiit Hpfxireftt in 



artnis ol cimKMHii nile?^ ainl prixwlures. mcwimiring of pufxb. aiid <fe?liver> 
of umseqiiciKrji. IVhIi <>f leathers- h;id niki* ami pnxreduresuhow- 

e^ ei, I lie tiMw eHeiw^ te;K liers were clisiinKubhed from ilie less elTeaiv c 
Tiv the degree to whk h ihe rules and the pnjcedures were integrated into a 
worLi^dt* sv^ein. 

Sonte of ilie thidiiigs uhkh dlMiiigiii^hed tlie nuire dfeiiive leather 
ut*re: 

1 . initul nietiing^ {planned for niaxinuiin tcmutt t and t:ontn>l 

2 uell-pre{)areil mlesand procedurtfs, 

!V etfei ii\ c i onununk^iiton of nilcs and protedures* 

I. elUm.% n> leat h riile!^ and appropriate liehavkir, 

fi. eflet tive monitoring of students, and 

<>. ap(Kuent t on?^\|uemes ft>r either gocxJ or ina|>pixipri;«e behavior, 
/ Roulinet 

N inger (1979) tilisentnl leathers making planing decbaom over a pe- 
mnl of time and ;uialr/ed the types of pnx^ures they those. He fimnd that 
pnRtHturt*^ whtm' main f urvrtion is U) prcnWe a>ntinuity iiKTeased the pre- 
dit lability « the « hool day and thus played a major role in teacher elfea on 
sitident time-on-utsk, Siuli routines allowed students to better predict the 
dir€*iiion in vvim h an activity was going and what would be expected of them 
(Vingen \m)). 



ounirrs research, mertbned aJxive, investigated the effects of dass^ 



X m.icM>ni prcx ttlures and activities on students* on-task behavior (Kounin, 
Wi)), I hrtaigh study of hLs extensive videotapes, Kounin identified ceain 
general categories of classnxmi pnxedures, including moventent manage* 
ment aiul gnmp f<x:us. He then divided tlicse general dimensbns into more 
•{)eiifk f)ehavK>rs. Kounin klentifiefi two sub<:ateg«)ries imder movement 
management^iw>meiitum arwl smo<iihness of imivement; he klentified three 
categories urider gnuip focu*— ijroup alerting, accountability, and format. 
( x)rreliitk>ns for the sub<ategories-rmomentum, smoothness of movement, 
gttujp aJeitirig and accounuilnlity— with (I) work involvement and (2) fice- 
dom frtnu tleviaiKy, under Ixjth recitatk)n and seatwork ttjuditk^m are shown 
in ' I able I. 
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in Recitation and Seatwmii Setting* 
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♦Adapiwl Inmi Kouiiin ( 1970) 










♦♦N 49 1 lassriMtni* (r of .270 Mgnifuant at .05 level) Kouniii ( 1970). p. 169, 



Movement Management 

Momentum. Kour in suggested that motnentum could be n^cakened by a 
number of cUflem.* actions: behiiviw overdwellif^, acione>ovcrdwelEng. prop 
overdwelUng. task meitlweUing. group fragmentation* and prop or actone 
f ragnienlaiion. Explanations of these qualities are: 

Behavior overdwvUing • generally categorized as **nagging^ or ^reacJung.** 
The teacher dwells on mijibehavior beyond what is necewary. 

Actone overdwelling. when a temrher concentrates or overdwclb on a sub- 
part of an activity enough to detraa from the task as a whole. 

Prop ovenlwclUng. when a teacher emphasizes a prop to the extent of tosing 
the focus on the activity. 

Task overdwelling. when the teacher elaborates exfdanations beyond what 
is required for the cniWren to understand, to the point that chiklren art 
hindered from pnjgressing. 

Gnnip fragmentation, when a tearher has an individual sttident do ungly 
what d whole gniup could do as a unit. By doing so, this fragmentation 
produces "waits** ibr studenu. 

Prop or actone fragmentation* when a teacher breaks units of behavior into 
small a)mponents and focuses upon the sub-parts although the behavkir 
could have been more efficfcndy performed as a unit 

SmoothneM of Movements Jn Kounin's description, smoodiness of move* 
ment was weakened by sUmutus-boundness, thrusu, flipflops* dangles* and 
truncations. The definitlj[)ns of these measures are; 

Stimuliii boimdnei0f opposite of goat diit^ 

maintain a focus on a goal b mwurcd in contrast to the teacher's becoming 

easily distmcted by a stimulus to the extent that he/she forgets d)e g04l. 



Thniftt. ,1 itailuH s Muhtrn hui^ting in ut\ chUdreiVs acliviiies^ l iiiielintfss is 
1 1 It* Ivsue. , 

Dangle. wUvw ;i leiiihti suits an activity m! leavers it In going to another 
;u livit\ . Altei this interruption, the teat her resumes the oiigiiuil activ?t\. 

TnincaUon. siinie as dangles eM ept the teacher does not resiin^- the origin;il 
activity. 

Flip-flop, nieasiu t^l only in transitkin auivities. A flii^fltip is whe n a teacher 
terminates one activity, suirts anodier. and then retnms xo the teriiiinattxl 
attivity. 

As iiidicatol w lable I, snitKrthness ol inoveine:it c<)rrelated sigiiiti- 
cantiv with students* khaviors lor Urth work inv<)lveinent ami Irmloin trom 
^deviano during it^iti!$tion as well its while they were engagc<1 in seatwork. 
Mouientiini correkited with work involvement antl Ireedtrtn Irom devianc\ 
during Imitation and with treetloni from deviancy during seatwor nio- 
mentimi did iitu ct>rreLtte sigiiiticantly with work invtilvement i»uring 
siMtvvork. 

Kounin also Unind that nuimentum and snuKHhiu^ss ctirrekital Mgnili- 
tantlv v>ith eat li tulien i f., teachers wht) use snuMHli tninsitions have a tend- 
ency not tt) sbw down siutlent |)n)giess by their Wiavitirs. 

Group Focus 

in Kouniirsorgiini/iiiitMial scheme^ the general caiegorv ot gitnip Ukus 
was iiijiher divided intf) thr^-e sulxategtiries: grtmp ;ileiling. atcounuibility 
and format. 

Group Alerting. IcThniques used ft)r group aleititig include creating sus- 
|xase heftire calUng on a chiki. picking redters rancbmlf, interspersing "mass 
unison" recitatitwi itltwig with indi\i<lual ret*iuuion, nilling on iion-paitki- 
]m\is, and presenting new materiiils t)r methtxls during mitatitjn. Negative 
ttt hnitjues indude<l ttitus on the individual to the exclusitin oi the grtnip» 
preselection of a rec iter l)ett)re ;isking the question, and selettitm t)l rec iters 
in a pre«lkutble t)nler. 

I he results levealed that groitp iilerting was significantly relateti tochil- 
tlreti s iM^haviot in work involvement and treefloiii from deviancy during 
{xrritxts of reciuiti«)n but nt)t tor eitfier wtirk involvement t>r freedom frtnn 
deviancy during seaiwork (see Table I), 

Accounliibilily. Another methtxl of achieving grtnip fiiciis was through ac- 
couiitability. which was characieri/ed by teachers (1) askitig all siudenu* to 
expose answers. (2) asking all students to recite in unison. (3) asking stuUenu 
wht> knew tlie answers ta raise hands, <4) circulating and checking noivpar'. 
tkipiuus work, aiul (5) reqiiirifig nciivpartktfKints to dettK^^^ 

like group alerting, the correlations of accctjuniabllity with work in- 
volvement and with freedom fn>m deviancy were signiftcant only in reciuitlon 
settings; th;*t is. the correlations yf accountability with work inv(,>lvement and 



iVix*tloin from iliHiuity were lurt sigriifkant during seiuwotk. In addition, 
the con eLuion ^leiwtTii ;ru Hiiualiiluy and group aleiting was ;iko significant. 
Both gn)up iileiting and accnunuibility demonstrate the ability of the teacher 
to iiKiinuiin group Ukus and ncH lieioine inunerseti in v.wking with i!idi\id- 
ual stutlenis to tlie jx)int of neglecting the group. 

Formal 

lVoconn)onenis«)t insrrncii«>nal formal were identified by Kounin: (a) 
tlie use ol pn)ps and (b) the lonnal setup of the session (lecture, recitation, 
or conibin;ui«HO Hn niat did not conflate significantly with either work in- 
volvement or freedom from dcSiancy for either recitation or seatwork. 

Teacher Transitions 

Another teat her Ix^havior whit h the l eseartl 'iteratnre shows as being 
iin|X)iiani is transition trimi one activity to anotlier. hi a study critical to |his 
area. Arlin (1971)) addressetl two research cjuesiions: Do off-task* disruptive 
l)ehaviors <Kc iir when teachei^ make transitions f n>m one acti\ity to another? 
If so. what teachei behaviors itccompany dbniptive transiuons and are there 
nmvenient way , to decrease the amoiint of disruption? Arlin defined a tran- 
siuon iis "a teacher*initiated directive to students to end one activity and to 
start another." 

Arlin s study focused on the amoimt of off-task student behavfcr that 
cx curred dining transition. Using naturalistic observation techniques. 50 stu- 
dent teachers at the elemenuiry and junior high levels were obsened iji an 
aiieinpt to evaluiite the quality of their transititjns and the resulting levels of 
of f-titsk l)ehavi<M. Findings showed that the rate of student off-task behavior 
during 'transitions was almost twice as great as during regular class time. 
However, transitions chuld be structured to minimize disru}Hive behavior 
t he iransiuons that involved the fewest pupil disrujHions cx)ntained smtxjth- 
ness. momentum and continuity of sigrjal. Aiiin also ohseiTed that teachers 
often used a "steering group" in the timing of traasitionraiut'or transitional 
decisions. He frmher suggested that the quality of transitions may serve as 
an easily ol)ser\al)le indicator of the general quiility of time management 
procedures used in the classi(X)m. 

Teacher Mon itoring Beh aviors 

In additicm to his findings related to teacher classnH>m l^ehaviors, Koiinin 
descril)ed tw o ctimplex teacher characteristics that correlated substanliiilly 
with work involvement and f reedom fn)m deviancy. He termed these char- 
acteristics "withitness" and "overlapping " Correlations of these characterislfcs 
with work involvement and freedom fmn^ Ievianc7 under recitation and 
stnitwork conditions are shown in Table 2. 

Withitness 

Aca)rdinB to Kounin. "withitness" is the ability of the teacher to give the 



tllmkm to MiKtents tliat he/she has eyes m the hack of his/her head. The 
''wiihitness'* qtiitlity vv-» nieiisureci by the RJbwing criteria: 

1. al>ility to Qitch a ilevwiity be(br^« it spread. 

2. alnliiy to aut h a deviancy tiefbre it intteiised in seriousfnens. 

% ability to desist the child ausing the dcviarry rather than desisting 

the wwng child, and 
4. al)ility to stof) the more serioiis devuincy rather than desisting a less 

serious deviim^ and ignoring a nwire serioits deviatKy. 
Komiins irsranh slum-ed iluit **withitness** cxintflated jxjsiliveh iviih work 
involvement an«l with freetlom Innn devtmo during b(4h rrt-iuiUon and 
scatwiyrk conditions (see 1 able 2). 
0 

Table 2 

Correlations Between Teacher 
Style and Children's Behavior 
in Recitation and Seatworit Settings 

ReciteboQ SfMnrork 
Work Fncdom Wbrk Frrcdom 

innklvcfoent fmi tovohfemail tnm 
deviancy dtvUmcy 

VViihitiiess .307 .509 

Overlapping A&) M2 -259 .379 

♦Adapted from Koimin (1970). 

♦♦N ' 49dasmK)m&(r(>t'.276 significatUat.05level)sKounin(1970), p. 169. 
Overlapping 

AnoUier teacher behavior measured by Kounin w?'s overlapping, which 
he defined as the teacher s ability to attend to more than me event at the 
&anie lime. These overlapping events primarily tx:cur when the icicher has 
to issue a desist order while at the same time working with a group of children 
or when the teacher Ls involved with one group of children and another child 
interrupts for some assistance. , 

like withltness, overlapping correlated with work involve ment and free- 
dom from deviancy during both recitation and seatwork (see Table 2). The 
two as|)ects of teacher style, c)verlapping and withitness, also were intercor- 
related (r». 477) (Kounin, jx 169). 

DeaistT^hniques 

In additkm to tlie i^adier beliavbrs and characterfctks that Kounin found 
correlated with children's behaviors, he found one behavbr»l complex, desist 
techniques, Uiat did not show such a relationship. Through his research 
Kounin attempted to detennine **wheUter or not desist techttiques made a 
difference in children's leactions to desist events,** or **does the manner in 
which a teacher handles a mbbehavbr affejt the behavioral reactioni^ of a 
child to thii event or not?" _ 

In order to score thejie direct management techniques, Kounin coded 
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the tr.Mhers" ikshts Un tJa^r <larity, fimuiess. inuemity. ihcus, »nd child 
treatincni. 

Clarity, a clearl) swicd desist houlcl answer the questkms who. what to stop, 
what to do, an«l why. 

rirmness. the teachers' tullow-ihrough tor^immcss inthides moving closer 
tv the deviiini stutleni. l(K>king at the deviini student, us-ing a "physicid assLst." 
or iLsing a repeat urge. 

Intensity, the teacher's position and manner determined the intensity ot 
desist. 

Focus, the teacher s abUilv to ftKUs ptjsitively on ntislwhaviors and to post- 
tivelv direct the deviani students into the proper activities. 

Kouuin concluded that, Iwsed on his data, a relationship tetween the 
qualities of teacher desist techniques and the degree of Success in handling a 
clevi;inc7 was not supported. ui • r 

rilf research conducted by Kounin and others provides Valuable intor- 
maiion aljout specific techniques which teachers can use to promote discipline 
and g»K)d classroom managesnent. These raaiiagement skills may allow teach- 
ers to accomplish their te- -"-goals; their absence may be a senous tamer 
to goal accomplishment. !• eral commente should be noted about the re- 
search. First, many of Kounins vambles are not independent and the data 
gathered is correlational. Second, the data may not generalize to c*her age- 
level gr.>ups of students Finally, one wonders if weU-behaved students do 
not produce teachers who see highly on Kounin s variables. At least a partial 
response to these caveats appear ip a study by Borg (1977). who found that 
teijchers given training in skiUs related to withitness showed a sigmiicanUy 
greater decrease in mildly and severely disnipdve behavior in their class- 
r(K)ms than did teachers not given such traiiung. 

Alternative 
Classroom Managernent Models 

''T^wo recent publicaUons have been written as an outcome of the studies 
X conducted at the Research and Devebpmeht Center for Teacher Ed- 
ucation at the University of Texas. The two publkauom, Classroom Manage- 
ment for Secondary Teachers (Emmer, E.. Evertson, C Sanford. J.. Clements, 
B.. & Worsham, M.. 1984). and CUmromri Managernent for ElemfnmryTeMlm 
(Evertson, C. Emmer, E., Clements, B., Sanford, J., & Worsham, M., 1984) 
are attemlJts by the authors to put into practk- classroom management pro- 
cedures based on the research reviewed and conducted at the Umvewlty of 
Texas. Contents include; organizing the classroom, choosing rules and pro- 
cedures, managing student work, getting off to a good start, andorganiwng 

ankconducting instruction. j , , i,^^ 

AiiumberofalteriwtiveclassroonvihanagementmodeurwvetW 



«kii in the liiei*auir timing me |x«st decade (Charles, 1981), However, lim- 
ited reiieanh sup(K>iiing these* nuxleb is av^ukible. Short descriptions of four^ 
models ciirrendy in use are provided as exaniples tor further jaudy. Indi\id- 
luils seeking infonnation on additional mtxi^b aie referred U) BuMin^Class- 
mm Discipline from Models to Praitire by C. M Charles ^1981). 

RedFs Model 

Redl oHers teac hers iasight into (>sychological and sot :i^ forces affecting 
student behavior ifi groups and suggests to teachers specific strategies tor 
discipline. The techniques include supporting self-contml, pnniding situa- 
tiouiil ;issist;mce, appraising reality, and using pleasure-piiin technit^ues de- 
signed to help teachers niainuiin classroom contu)! and strengthen the 
emotional development in students<Recll & Wattenlxfrg, 1959). 

Assertive Discipline 

Canters nuKlel tor classr(X)ni management places emphasis on the ' 
teiM tier as the regulator of chissnxjm t)eha\ior and the contixjUer of the eiil 
viroiirneiit by establishing and enforcing rules. The teacher .ser\'es as the 
dispenser of reinf orcement and punishment based on predetermined rules. 
The iiHKlel emphasizes teacher control and structure in the classnxmi (C^in- 
ler&Cimter, 1976). 

Drejkurs' Model 

Dreikurs { l%8) places responsibilities on teachers, askin^them to inter- 
pret the giKils of students' mlst>ehavior and to detennine manHgcmeni^t^ 
egies Ixised on these goals. Fj)rmal teacher training programs implementing 
the iiKKlel have l)een established by Dinkmeyer, McKay, and Dinkmeyer 
( 1980). A major goal of the mixlel is to assist stiidents in becoming responsible 
for their tehavior and actions. 

Glasser's Model 

Cf litsser ( 1 969) provides a model for cliissnx)m managemeiit which views 
students as rational beings who can control diei** own behavior. His classroom 
inanage^nent and discipline prtKedures are designed to assist the student to 
inSke gtxxl choices. His model entails developing reasonable coasequences 
liir knh appropriate and inappropriate behaViors, Class rules are an essential 
cof|fx>nenl of diis appmach. 

Si . — ^ 

Implications 
For Teacho* Education 

The concepu* develt^)ed by Kounin and others emphasise die general 
tx*havior and cktssroom organization of the teacher. The approaches 
d^ck>|)ed fnmj their researcli provide imSfijhts for the devebpment of tatdier 
tniining progratns. t ransitiotiSi early pbmiing, rule eiiforcementrand effec- 
tive cliissnjom rnonitoringi i,e,» withitnaw and overlapping, are concefito whfch 



.ire hel|.>liil t(» U'^iiining leai hew A sireiiglh of ihese appmaches is lhat they « 
manage the class as a gump, provkling guklante for controlling niisljehavior | 
while also deiJing with the reniaw^er oi the thtss. In .ddiiion, in tiich in- ' 
sianie the approach is |)rt>attivoi^ p;irl ot thelkissuKMn teachei rather 
TFuui reacii\e lo ihe niisbehav^>r of students. Perhaps these (oncepts can lie 
a Marling [xhui >m exaniiu^ what tmther research has lo otler classnK)in 
teachers in gioup lx»havio/ management jn;^ 

I he suggestion that te%hen l)e trained to nti]i/e such concepts as with- 
itnt^s and overlapping leack to several other issues. The first is wheitfer tl*ss- 
Vinnu teaciiers can Ix- effeaively .rWed io utilize' such strategies. F^org 
addi esst-d this protilem with his intei?Vennon research/hut a single study does 
not provide definiiive answers lo such complex questions. However, tlie more 
rtxeni dcKunienUUion addecf by the reseairhers at the Texas R&D C:enter 
increases the credibility of this IxKly of infonnation. . , 

I wo additional dilemmas confronting higher eduaition are ( 1 ) :he pro- 
lifei.uion of ( hissunnn management m(xlels uhich for the most part have 
liniiied research or empirical daUi its support, and (2) the lack of information 
concerning ef fective maiching of management nuxlels and teacher/sluctetrt 
chanicterisiic:;. These dllenunas are confounded l)>^e question of whetfier 
teacheis in irainingidwHtkH5eexp().sed superf iciiilly to a numIxT otclassnx)m 
« maiuigement mtxlels or should receive Intensive training within one or two 
uKxlels. ^ 

Another le\el of problem Ls th^ role di.H inherent characterisuc, may 
play in the ability of a teacher to manage classrooms. I hat is, the ability to 
use a piirticular classnx)m management style may Ge inherent in the style or 
|x?rsonality of individuals. If teaclier-munees are enaniraged to arv.epl models 
which do Hot reflect their basic capabilities in the use of classroom manage- 
ment and discipline appn>adies, the chances of their success may be limited, 

A minimal amount f>f data has been collected on the characteristics of 
prosfx^ctive teachers and their amenability to the myriad of classrocjm man- 
agement pnx edures. Ihe formal training and practica in tx;havior manage- 
ment may need to be carefully examined to deteniiine whether trainees have 
niiAStered the necessaiT skills.^ 
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